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ABSTRACT 

This report discusses the analysis by the State 
Department of Education of the statewide evaluation reports of all 
Elementary Secondary Education Act Title I programs in California for 
the 1973-74 school year. Students at all grade levels enrolled in 
ESEA Title I related programs gained more than one month's growth in 
reading skills for each month of instruction. Successful reading 
programs included the use of diagnostic/prescriptive materials^ 
individualized instruction within the regular classroom^ and 
assistance from instructional aides. Students in ESEA Title I related 
programs typically achieved gains equal to or greater than 1.1 months 
of growth in mathematics for each month of participation. Successful 
programs frequently reported the value of active participation by 
instructional aides and parent volunteers in both individualized and 
group instruction in the regular classroom. The health/auxiliary 
services component provided pupil personnelr library^ and health 
services. The parent participation and community involvement 
component provided activities directed toward the improvement of 
communications between home and school. The intergroup relations 
component implemented activities ^designed to minimize isolation 
between different ethnic^ cultural^ racial^ or social groups. A staff 
development component was active. (Author/JM) 
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SUMMARY 



The statewjde evaluation i-eports of all Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESilA), Title 1, procrai»s in California for the 1973-7A school year 
v;ere analyzod by the State Department of Education. A summary of each 
progran component follows. 



Students at all grade levels enrolled in ESEA, Title I, related programs 
gained more than one month's grov:th in reading skills for each month of 
instruction. Almost 10 percent of the project participants moved out of 
the lo\;est quarter of the distribution of reading achievement test scores. 
Successful reading programs included the use of diagnostic/prescriptive 
materials, individualized instruction within the regular classroom, and 
assistance from instructional aides. 

Mathematics 

Students enrolled in ESEA, Title I, related programs typically achieved 
gains equal to or greatct than 1.1 months of growth in mathematics for 
each month of participation. It v/as found that an average of almosc 16 
percent of the participating students moved out of the lowest quarter of 
the distribution in mathematics achievement test scores. Successful 
programs frequently reported the value of active participation by in- 
structional aides and parent volunteers in both individualized and group 
instruction in the regular classroom. 

Health/Auxiliary Services 



The health/auxiliary services component provided pupil personnel, library 
and health services, and activities necessary to the success of project 
participants. Pupil personnel services included individual counseling, 
teacher consultation and pupil testing. Library services emphasized the 
use of a variety of materials and equipment. Health activities provided 
diagnostic, nutritional, and nursing services to students. 

Parent Particip ation and Comm.unlty Involvement 

The parent participation and community involvement component provided 
activities c'irectcd toward the improvement of communications between home 
and school. Analysis showed that the most effective activities were those 
which included parent- teacher conferences, advisory committee meetings, 
and home-school community activities. 



Language Deve 1 op mo n t /Reading 
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Inter^.roup RclaLio ns 

The intergroup relations component implemented activities designed to 
minimi^ce isolation between different ethnic, cultural, racial, or social 
groups. Analysis revealed that inte.rgroup relations activities had re- 
sulted in increased parent participation, interaction between groups, 
and positive pupil attitudes. 

Staff Developp.ent 

The staff development component provided inservice training to school 
personnel v/orking directly with the students. Major results included 
improved skill in individualizing instruction in reading and mathematics, 
and in planning and iir.plementing instructional programs. 
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THE I- SEA, TITLE I, PROGRAM IN CAIJFORI^A, .1973-74 
INTRODUCTION 



Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 was designed 
to insure to every child an opportunity to succeed to the fullest extent of his 
potential regardless of that child's economic, social, or cultural background. 
As administered by the State of California, ESEA, Title I, was designed to pro- 
vide services to educationally disadvantaged children in public and non-public 
schools under guidelines and regulations that require the inclusion of at least 
the following: an academic program consisting of language development and 
mathematics; aux:,liary services v/hich include health, pupil personnel 
ser/ices and library activities; parent participation and involvement through 
special parent p..G7.rams and involvement on advisory committees; an intergroup 
relations component to allevione the problems of social, linguistic, and 
geographic differenceb.: and staff development activities for professionals and 
paraprof cssionals . 

Prior to 1973-74, Title I was the primary funding source for assisting 
educationally disadvantaged students. Legislation enacted by the state 
during 1972 took effect during the 1973^74 school year and provided an addi- 
tional $82 million for educationally disadvantaged students. In addition, the 
Early Childhood Education program and the Bilingual Education program, both 
implemented during 1973-74, served educationally disadvantaged students as part 
of their populations. The concept of multifundec programs was to provide an 
additional $330 per participant, beyond basic aid monies, £or each and every 
student. This was implemented by funding educational programs at the local 
level from several federal and state sources simultaneously. 

ESEA, Title I, funded a variety of programs all directed toward the 
economically disadvantaged student* Fund distribution included: $125.0 million 
to local school districts; $9.8 million for children of migrant workers; $1.4 
million for resident young people in Calif orui? Youth Authority institutions; 
$2.0 million for handicapped children in special schools and state hospitals; 
$0.2 million for inmates in adult correctional institutions; and $1.3 million 
for neglected and delinquent youth in local institutions. The total of 
California's ESEA, Title I, program monies was approximately $14x.l million, 
including state administration of these programs. 

The present evaluation report includes the results of programs for local 
school districts that were funded from ESEA, Title I, and ether federal or 
state sources during the 1973-74 school year. Information relating to other 
programs funded by ESEA, Title I, will be found under appropriate titles in 
other reports. 

Participants // 

During 1973-74, nearly 600,000 students in 1,615 schools or districts 
were assisted by ESEA, Title I, and a combination of other federal and state 
monies. Slightly more than 63,000 student participants were in programs funded 
only by ESEA, Title I. Tabic 1 shows the number of students enrolled by grade 
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level in special proi;rams in public and non-public schools that were funded 
from KSKA, Title 1, and other sources. The concentration oi students served 
by the programs was in the primary c^^^des where 56.5 percent of the partici- 
pants wore served; 30*3 percent of the participants served were in grades four 
through six. The breakdown in percent by grade levels and by years is shoim 
in Table 2. 

TABLE 3 

Number of Students Enrolled in ESEA, Title I, Projects, and Consolidated 
Programs that Included Title I Projects, in Public and Non-public 
Schools in California, by Grade Level, 1973-7A 





Number of Students Enrolled 


1. CIVIL. 

Level 


Public 

Q o 1 o 


Non-public 

9f hrjnl ^ 

yj \m i i 


Total 


Preschool 


A 1 Tx/. 


1 97 




Kindergarten 


O J , OlU 




1 09 


One 


01 1 0*^ 

y.L, lyj 




Q9 701 


Two 


/V jHlO 




ox , UvX 


Three 


76,471 


2,243 


78,714 


Four 


63,125 


2,221 


65,346 


Five 


58,090 


i;iil3 


59,903 


Six 


54,282 


1,458 


55,740 


Seven 


18,021 


621 


18,642 


Eight 


11,200 


535 


11,735 


Nine 


19,570 


106 


19,676 


Ten 


12,193 


58 


12,251 


Eleven 


6,343 


14 


6,357 


Twelve 


3,481 


4 


3,485 


Ungraded 


2,139 


238 


2,377 


TOTALS 


583,505 


13,416 


596,921 
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The. count; of particpants in Title 1 projects, oaJ consolic!atec3 programs 
that included Title I, is made up of the pupils served, parents, school 
personnel, and othors such as coiuinunity resource persons and volunteers. In 
each piogram component there were different combinations o£ participants. 
Table ? shows the number of participants who were involved in at least 75 
percent of the activities dn each component. Persons who were involved in 
more than one component were counted for each component in which they particl 
pated (duplicated count) . 

TABLE 3 

Number of Participants in ESEA, Title I, Projects 
by Component, 1973-74 (Duplicated Count) 





Participants 




Program Component 


Pupils 


Parents 


School 
Personnel 


Other 


Language 
Development 


585,946 


0 


0 


2,679 


Mathematics 


537,410 


0 


0 


1,585 


Auxiliary 
Services 


499,912 


0 


0 


2,931 


Intergroup 
Relations 


485,839 


0 


0 


3,039 


Parent Participation/ 
Conuaunity Involvement 


0 


273,882 


0 


2,159 


Staff 

Development 


0 


0 


50,544 


987 


Optional 
Component* 


42,814 


4,874 


2,845 


450 



*Somc local programs provided information in areas not specifically 
identified as components in the evaluation report form. Activities 
such as music, art, science, physical education, and social studies 
were included. 
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The number of persons (full-time equivalent) euploycd in Title I programs, 
and consolidated programs that included Title T, is sho\>ni in Table 4. Instruc- 
tional teacher aides and assistants constituted the largest category of persons 
hired. 



TABLE 4 

Full-TJme Equivalent Personnel Employed 
in ESEA, Title I, Projects, 1973-74 



Position 


Number of Persons 




(full-time equivalen^"^ 


Classroom teacher 


2,177 


Reading specialists 


2,073 


Mathematics specialists 


884 


English as a second language personnel 


347 


Bilingual specialists 


202 


Instructional teacher aides 




and assistants 


14,722 


Community aides 


1,045 


Directors, supervisors , coordinators- 




and resource personnel 


1,026 


Counselors 


328 


Library media specialists 


115 


Library media aides 


294 


Teacher librarians 


87 


Psychologists and psychometrists 


130 


Social workers and attendance 




counselors 


84 


Nurses 


230 


Clerks and custodians 


762 


Evaluators 


72 


Other paid employees 


704 


Total paid personnel 


25,282 


Unpaid volunteers 


22,406 
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L/iNGUACE DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT 



Language Dcvelopraciit/Roading was one of the required instructional 
components in all ESKA, Title I, programs in 1973-74. The purpose of this 
component v;as to increase reading skills among identified program students 
through the use of professional and material resources, and to provide an 
English as a second language program for selected students. 

Parti ci pa nis 

A total of 535,774 students participated "in reading instruction activities 
in schools v;ith Title I programs. Most Title I participants were enrolled in 
schools which were also served by other federal and state funded programs. The 
number and percent of student participants in reading programs funded in whole 
or in part with Title I monies is presented in Table 5. 

Objectives and A ctivities 

Approximately 83 percent of the evaluation reports of Title I programs 
contained measurable objectives relating to development of student skills in 
reading. Objectives were most frequently stated in terms of the students' 
increased reading achievement — either in months of progress for each month 
of instruction, or in progress toward the national average — as determined 
by standardized achievement tests. Analyses were conducted regarding the 
relationship between the measurable quality of program objectives and the 
results obtained. Findings indicated that the more measurable .he objective, 
the greater the incidence of program success. Projects with less measurable 
objectives reported fewer results that were directly related to program goalo. 
(See Table 6.) 

The types of reading instruction activities most frequently reported by 
the Title I schools which either r:xceeded or attained their stated objectives 
were analyzed. These reading instructional activities are presented in Table 
7. The activities reported by schools for improving student performance in 
reading suggest great reliance upon diagnostic/prescriptive materials, individ- 
ualized instruction within the regular classroom, and assistance from instruc- 
tional aides. 

Evaluation Methods 

Successful Title I programs incorporated standardized testing in their 
evaluation design for determining the effectiveness of reading instruction. 
More than 25 percent of these programs reported use of standardized tests in 
combination with either locally or conunercially developed criterion~ref erenced 
measures. The five evaluation activities most frequently reported by schools 
that were successful in attaining their reading objectives are reported in 
Table 8. 

Standardized measures provided grade equivalent scores and percentile 
information on student achievement through pretest and post-test comparisons. 
As an average, schools reported seven months of elapsed time between pretesting 
and post-testing. Pretesting was most frequently conducted in October, 1973, 
with post- testing completed in May, 1974. 
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Student achievement Wc^s analyzed in terms of months of gain in reading 
per month of instruction in grades one through Xv7e]ve, and by the amount of 
shift out of the lower quarters into the higher quarters in reading achieve- 
ment for students in kindergarten and grades one through twelve. In deter- 
mining gain scores, only data for those students were included for whom both 
pretest and posL^test scores were available. When computing percentage gains, 
test data for all participating students at the time of pretesting and all 
participating students at the time of post-*:esti'ng were used under the 
assumption that — although student populations might vary between pretesting 
and post-testing because of mobility factors, and so forth — student charac- 
teristics v/ould reraain similar. 

V/liere the number of students reported by any Title I related funding source 
represented less than one percent of the participants, student data for those 
funding sources were deleted from the analyses. 

Test information reported by districts, which was either incomplete or 
contained procedural irregularities, was not aggregated with statewide results. 
Incomplete data or irregular procedures included instances in v/hich: (1) either 
pretest or post-test information was omitted, (2) test results were not given in 
grade equivalents, (3) test results were combined for several grade levels, (4) 
the standardized measure used in the pretest differed from the one used in the 
post-test, (5) non-standardized tests were used, and (6) no test results were 
reported. 

Results 

Results indicated that, v7ith an. average of seven months elapsed time 
between pretesting and post-testing, students in grades one through twelve 
gained 1.0 months or more in reading skills for each month of instruction. 
(See Table 9.) Analysis by funding sources and grade level indicated that 
achievement scores for students in Title I and Title I/ECE programs typically 
gained 1.1 months per month of instruction whereas scores for Title: I/EDY 
combination programs averaged 1.0 months of gain per month of participation. 
In grades seven through twelve, scores for programs funded by Title I or 
Title I/Other averaged 1.3 months of gain and scores for students in Title I 
programs funded in combination with EDY or EDY/Other averaged 1.0 months of 
gain per month of instruction. (See Tables 10 through 15.) Table 16 shows 
the summary of gain scores by funding source and grade level. 

An analysis o^ progress of students in kindergarten, and grades one 
through twelve, indicated an average reduction from 53.2 percent to A2.6 percent 
of the students scoring in th^ lowest quarter of the distribution and an average 
increase from 6.9 percent to 12.1 percent of the students scoring in the highest 
quarter of the distribution in reading achievement. (See Table 17.) CoDiparison 
of student achievement by grade level indicated that proportionately greater 
shifts between quarters of the distribution were demonstrated by students in 
kindergarten and grades one through six with lesser gains being made by students 
in grades seven through twelve. 
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TABLE 5 



Number and Percent of Students Participating in 
ESKA, Title I, Reading Instruction Activities, 
by Funding Source, 1973-74 



Funding Source 


Number of 
Participants 


Percent ot 
Participants 


Title I 


■J J ) \J ^ ^ 


9 6 


Title I/KCE"-* 


38,723 


7.0 


Title I/EDY^vS: 


99,097 


17.8 


Title I/ECE/EDY 


54,965 


9.9 


Title 1/Other 


41,043 


7.4 


Title I/ECE/Other 


30,756 


5.5 


Title I/EDY/Other 


146,367 


26.3 


Title I/ECE/EDY/Other 


91,770 


16.5 


Total 


555,774 


100.0 



* Early Childhood Education 
** Educationally Disadvantaged Youth 
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TABLE 6 



Percent of Measurable, Vague but Measurable, and Non-Measurable 
Objectives in Reading for Each of Six Types of Results 
Reported by KSEA, Title I, Programs, 1973-74 







Percent of Objectj.ves 




Type of 
Result 


Number of 
Projects 


Measurable 


Vague but 
Measurable 


Non- 


-Measurable 


Total 
Percent 


Exceeded 
Objective 


357 


92.4 




7.6 






100.0 


Attained 
Objective 


317 


65.3 




31.9 




2.8 


100.0 


X dl. L-Xctxxjr 












• 




Attained 
Objective 


260 


79.2 




17.3 




3.5 


100.0 


Did not 
















Attain 
Objective 


54 


83.3 




3.7 




13.0 


100.0 


Results 
Not Stated 


290 


37.6 




32.4 




30.0 


100.0 


Results 
















Not 
















Related to 
Objectives 


263 






17.1 




58.2 


100.0 


Total or 




62.4 


20.4 






100.0 


Averasc 


1541 




82 


.8 




17.2 





ERIC 
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TABLE 7 



Rank Order of InsLructional Activities Most Frequently 
Reported by Successful Language Development 
Programs in ESEA, Title I, Schools, 1973-74 



Rank 


Activities 


Percent of 
Reporting Schools 


1 


Diagnostic /Prescriptive materials 


66.2 


2 


Individualized instruction within 
regular classroom 


43.5 


3 


Use of instructional aides 


31.6 


4 


Commercially developed 
instructional materials 


16.0 


5 


Reading lab centers 


13.9 


r 

o 


Use of specialist teachers as 
resource personnel 




7 


Related staff inservice 


8.9 


8 


Teaching toward objectives 


8.3 


9 


Use of supplemental texts and 
materials 


8.2 


10.5 


Whole class instruction 


8.0 


10.5 


Small group instruction within 
the regular classroom 


8.0 



18 

10 
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TABLE 8 



Rank Order of Kval nation Activities Most P'requently Reported 
by Successful Reading Programs in ESEA, 
Title I, Projects, 1973-7A 



Rank. 


Activities 


Percent of 
Reporting Schools 


1 


Use of two or more standardized 
tests 


45.6 


2 


Use of one standardized test 


13.2 


3 


Use of two or mo"^: standardized 
tests in combination v/ith locally 
developed criterion-referenced 
measures 


11.9 


4 


Use of two or more standardized 
tests in combination with com- 
mercially developed criterion- 
referenced measures 


9.4 


5 


Use of one standardized test in 
combination with locally developed 
criterion-referenced measures 


3.7 



ERIC 
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TABLE 9 



Average Reading Achievement of Students in ESEA, 
Title I, Programs by Grade Level, 1973-7A 





Nuiiiber of 


Average grade 


Average Months 


or 


Grade 


Students 


Equivalent Score 


Gain per Month 


of 


Level 


Tested 


Pretest 


Post-test 


Instruction* 




One 


19,668 


1.0 


■ 1.8 


1.1 




IVo 


58,539 


1.7 


2.4 


1.0 




Three 


57,383 


2.3 


3.0 


1.0 




Four 


/t5,203 


2.8 


3.7 


1.3 




Five 


42,371 


J . 0 


/f 

H.J 


1.0 




Six 


41,489 


4.2 


5.0 


1.1 




Seven 


13,881 


4.6 


5.3 


1.0 




Eight 


7,156 


5.1 


6.0 


1.3 




Nine 


12,135 


5.9 


6.9 


1.4 




Ten 


4,293 


6.4 


7.2 


1.1 




Eleven 


1,462 


6.3 


7.2 


1.3 




Twelve 


605 


6.5 


7.4 


1.3 





^Average seven months betv/een pretest and post-test 
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TABLE 10 



Average Readinc', Achievement by Students in ESEA, Title I, 
Programs by Funding Source, 1973-7A: Grade One 



Funding 


Number o£ 
Students 


Average Grade 
Equivalent Score 


Average Months 
Gain per Month 


of 
of 


Source 


Ter.ted 


Pretest 


Post-test 


Ins truction* 




Title 


I 


1,677 


1.0 


1.7 


1.0 




Title 


I/ECE 


3,251 


1.1 


1.9 


1.1 




Title 


I/EDY 


2,383 


1.0 


1.7 


1.0 




Title 
EDY 


I/ECE/ 


3,716 


1.0 


1.7 


1.0 




Title 


I/Other 


1 1 '^Q 


.8 


1.7 


1.3 




Title 
Other 


I/ECE/ 


1,818 


1.1 


2.0 


1.3 




Title 
Other 


I/EDY/ 


2,755 


1.0 


1.7 


1.0 




Title I/ECE/ 
EDY/Other 


2,930 


.9 


1.8 


1.3 




Total or 
V/eighted 
Average 


19,668 


1.0 


1.8 


1.1 



^Average seven months between pretest and post-test 
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TABLE 11 



Average Reading Achievement: by Students in ESEA, Title I 
Programs by Funding Source, 1973-7A: Grade Tv7o 



r uiiu ^^^7 


Number of 

O LUClUIl Lo 


Average Grade 
Equivalent Score 


iwerage jMoniins oi. vjaxn 


Source 


Tested 


Pretest 


Post-test 


Per Month of Instruction* 


Title I 


4,807 


1.6 


2.4 


1.1 


Title I/ECE 


4,367 


1.8 


2,7 


1.3 


Tiflp T /FDY 




1.6 


2.3 


1 n 

^ X. u 


Title I/ECE/EDY 


7,248 


1.6. 


2.4 


1.1 


Title I/Othcr 


4,341 


1.7 


2.4 


1.0 


Title I/ECE/ 
Other 


3,334 


1.7 


2.5 


1.1 


Title I/EDY/ 
Other 


17,037 


1.7 


2.3 


.9 


Title I/ECE/ 
EDY/Other 


9,582 


1.6 


2.3 


1.0 


Total or 
Weighted 
Average 


58,539 


1.7 


2.4 


1.0 



*Average seven months between pretest and post-test 
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TABLE 12 



Average Reading Achievement by Students in ESEA, Title I 
Programs by Funding Source, 3973-7A: Grade Three 



Funding 


Number of 
Students 


Average Grade 
Equivalent Score 


Average Months of Gain 


Source 


Tested 


Pretest 


Post- test 


Per Month of Instruction* 


Title I 


4,627 


^ • ^ 


3.1 


1.1 


Title I/ECE 


3,559 


2.5 


3.3 


1.1 


Title 1/EDY 


8,236 


2.2 


3.0 


1.1 


Title I/ECE/EDY 


6,711 


2.3 


3.1 


1.1 


Title I/Other 


4,225 


/ • J 


1 


1.1 


Title I/ECE/ 
Other 


3,282 


2.3 


3.2 


1.3 


Title I/EDY/ 
Other 


17,435 


2.3 


2.9 


0.9 


Title I/ECE/ 
EDY/Other 


9,308 


2.2 


3.0 


1.1 


Total or 
Weighted 
Average 


57,383 


2.3 


3.0 


1.0 



*Average seven months between pretest and post-test 
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TABLE 13 



Average Reading Achievement by Students in ESEA, 
Title 1, Programs by Funding Source, 1973-74, 
Grades Four, Five and Six 



Grade 
Level 



Four 



Five 



Six 



ERLC 



Funding 
Source 



Title I 

Title I/EDY 

Title I/Other 

Title I/1:DY/ 
Other 



Total or 
Weighted 
Average 



Title I 

Title I/EDY 

Title I/Other 

Title I/EDY/ 
Other 



Total or 
Weighted 
Average 



Title I 

Title I/EDY 

Title I/Other 

Title I/EDY/ 
Other 



Total or 
Weighted 
Average 



Number of 

Students 

Tested 



5,775 

12,516 
5,672 

21,240 



45,203 



4,973 
11,187 
5,263 

20,948 



42,371 



4,301 
11,097 
4,902 

21,189 



41,489 



Aveiage Grade 
Equivalent Score 



Pretest 



2.9 
2.8 
2.8 

2.8 



2.8 



3.7 
3.6 
3.6 

3.6 



3.6 



4.3 
4.2 
4.3 

4.2 



4.2 



Post-test 



3.8 
3.6 
3.8 

3.6 



3.7 



4.6 
4.3 
4.5 

4.2 



4.3 



5.2 • 

5.0 

5.1 

4.9 



5.0 



Average Months of 
Gain per Month of 
Instruction* 



*Average seven months between pretest and post-test. 



16 



24 



1.3 
1.1 
1.4 

1.1 



1.3 



1,3 
1.0 
1.3 

0.9 



1.0 



1.3 

i.r 

1.1 
1.0 



1.1 



TABLE 14 

Average Reading Achievement by Students in ESEA, 
Title 1, Programs by Funding Source, 1973-74, 
Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine 



Grade 
Level 



Seven 



Eight 



Nine 



ERLC 



Fmiding 
Source 



Title I 

Title I/EDY 

Title I/Other 

Title I/EDY/ 
Other 



Total or 
Weighted 
Average 



Title I 

Title I/EDY 

Title I/Other 

Title I/EDY/ 
Other 



Total or 
V.'eighted 
Average 



Number of 

Students 

Tested 



J, 785 
8,379 
502 

1,215 



Average Grade 
Equivalent Score 



Pretest 



13,881 



4.7 
4.6 
4.1 

4.4 



4.6 



2,852 
2,681 
452 

1,171 



Title I 

Title I/EDY 

Title I/Other 

Title J/EDY/ 
Other 



Total or 
Weighted 
Average 



7,156 



5.0 
5.1 
5.1 

5.3 



5.1 



3,863 
6,496 
852 

924 



12,135 



6.0 
6.1 
5.1 

5.1 



Post-tesf 



5.9 



5.5 
5.2 
5.1 

4.9 



5.3 



6.0 
5.9 
6.2 



6.0 



6.0 



5.9 



6.9 



Average Months of 
Gain per Month of 
Instruction* 



*Average seven monthr. between pretest and post-test. 



17 



Z5 



1.1 

0.9 
1.4 

0.7 



1.0 



1.4 
1.1 
1.6 

1.0 



1.3 



6.9 


1.3 


7.1 


1.4 


6.2 


1.6 



1.1 



1.4 



TABLE 15 



Average Reading Achievement by Students in ESEA, 
Title I, Programs by Funding Source, 1973-7^t, 
Grades Ten, Eleven, and Twelve 



Grade 


Funding 
Source 


Number of 
Students 


Average Grade 
Eqr.ivaJent Score 


A^T^v* 1 ft Mont" HQ Ov 

Gain per Month of 


Level 


Tested 


Pretest- 


Post-test 


Instruction* 


Ten 


Title I 


758 


7.4 


8.6 


1.7 


/ 


Title I/EDY 


3.1?3 


6 4 


7.0 


0.9 ■ 




Title I/EDY/ 
u cner 




5.0 


6.0 


1.4 




Total or 
Weighted 
Average 


4,293 


6.4 


7.2 


1.1 


Eleven 


Title I 


318 


6.8 


7.6 


1.1 




Title I/EDY 


1,058 


6 1 


7.1 


1.4 




Title I/Other 


30 


5.7 


9.2 


5.0 




Title I/EDY/ 
Other 


56 


D.J 


/ • u 


1.0 




Total or 
Weighted 
Average 


1,462 


6.3 


7.2 


1.3 


Twelve 


Title I 


141 


7.4 


8.0 


0.9 




Title I/EDY 


416 


6.2 


7.2 


1.4 




Title I/EDY/ 
Other 


48 


6.3 


7.0 


1.0 




Total or 
Weighted 
Average 


605 


6.5 


7.4 


1.3 



*Avcrage seven months between pretest and post-test. 
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MATHI-M/\TICS COMl'ONENT 



Mathematics was a required instructional component for all ESEA, Title I, 
programs. Activities were d-'^-p.^od toward increased mathematics skills for 
academically low-achieving students. 

Part i ci pants 

A total of 537,43 0 students participated in mathematics instruction 
activities in schools receiving Title 1 funds. The majority of these students 
also received laaterials and services provided by other federal or state funded 
programs. The number and percent of student participants in programs funded 
with Title I and otlier state/federal monies is presented in Table 18. 

Objectives and Ac tivities 

More than 79 percent of all Title I related project evaluations contained 
statements of measurable objectives. Objectives were typically stated in terms 
of students* increased mathematics achievement — either in progress toward the 
national norm, or in months of academic growth per month of instruction — as 
determined by standardized achievement tests. Comparisons v/ere made between 
the measurable quality of the objectives and the results attained. Typically, 
the. more measurable the objectives, the greater the incindence of attainment. 
Programs with less measurable objectives more frequently yielded findings that 
were directly related to their stated goal. (See Table 19.) 

Analyses were made of the types of instructional activities most frequently 
reported by the Title I programs that either attained or exceeded their stated 
matht .aatics objectives. The mathematics instruction activities most frequently 
reported by these successful programs are presented in Table 20. Successful 
programs typically reported the value of active participation by instructional 
aides and parent volunteers in both individualized and group instruction in the 
regular classroom. 

Evaluation Methods 

Schools that received funding under Title I were required to administer 
standardized mathematics achievement tests on a preinstruction and post- 
instruction schedule. Schools reported a variety ct additional methods for 
evaluating the impact of their mathematics programs. It was found that 65 
percent of the schools which either attained or exceeded their objectives 
employed two or more kinds of standardized tests to assess student achievement. 
Tiiese instruments were often used in combination with commercially and/or 
locally developed criterion-referenced measures. The five evaluation activities 
most frequently reported by the successful schools are presented in Table 21. 
These standardized measures provided student 3rade equivalent scores and per- 
centile information which was used for determining program effectiveness. 

The primary method for determining student growth in mathematics was to 
compute months of gain in mathematics s^cill per month of instruction for 
students in grades one through twelve during the elapsed time between pretesting 
and post-testing. Typically, pretesting was completed in October, 1973, and 
post-testing was conducted in ^Lly, 197A. In computing gain scores, only those 
students were included for whom both pretest and post-test data we>-e available. 

Er|c 21 29 



TABJ.E 18 



Number and Percent of Students Participating in 
ESLA, Title I, Mathematics Activities 
by Funding Source, 1973-74 



Funding Source 


Number of 
Participants 


Percent of 
Participants 


Title I 


51,228 


9.5 


Title I/ECE 


38,4Si 


7.2 




QA 1 QQ 




Title I/ECE/EDY 


53,650 


10.0 


Title I/Other 


38,314 


7.1 


Title I/ECE/Cther 


29,514 


5.5 


Title I/EDY/Other 


144,819 


27.0 


Title I/ECE/EDY/Other 


87,255 


16.2 


Total 


537,410 


100.0 
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TABLE 19 



Percent of Measurable, Vague but Measurable, and Non-Measurable 
Objectives in Mathematics for Each of Six Types of Results 
Reported by KSIIA, Title I, Programs, 1973-74 







Percent of Objectives 




Type of 
Result 


Number of 
Projects 


Measurable 


Vague but 
Measurable 


Non- 


-Measurable 


Total 
Percent 


Exceeded 
Objective 


150 


31.3 




68.7 




0.0 


100.0 


Attained 
objective 


321 


48.6 




51.1 




0.3 


100.0 


Partially 

Attained 

Objective 


245 


48.2 




51.4 




n A 


100.0 


Did not 
Attain 
Object Ive 


63 


46.0 




50.8 




3.2 


100.0 


Results 
Not Stated 


U7 


47.6 




45.6 




6.8 


100.0 


Results 
Not 

Related to 
Objectives 


512 


13.3 




31.4 




55.3 


100.0 






33.9 


45.4 








Total or 
Average 


1438 


79.3 




20.7 


100.0 
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TABLE :0 



Rank Order of Instructional Activities Most Frequently 
Reported by Successful Mathematics Programs 
in ESKA, Titln I, schools, 1973-74 



Rank 




Percent of 


1 


1 Use of instructional aides . 


54.1 


2 


j Whole class instruction 


30.4 


3 


Indivl tiiia!! 1 7pd. t nc^frnrfinn tJifHin 

the regular classroom 


28.7 


4 


IT^P of* P;^T'Pnt" vol 1 1 n t" PPT 


1 


5 


Related staff inservice 


18.1 


6 


Use of basal text books 


17.6 


7 


Use of mathematics specialist 
teachers in the regular classroom 


12.5 


8 


Use of regular classroom teachers 


10.8 


9 


Use of supplemental texts and 
materials 


9.8 


10 


Use of Audio-visual mathematics 
materials 


9.3 


11 


Use of manipulative mathematics 
materials 


9.2 



ERIC 
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TABLE 21 



Rank Ordor of r.vaUintion Activities Most Frequently 
Reported by Successful Mathematics i~rograms 
in ESEA, Title I, Schools, 1973-74 



Rank 


Activities 


Percent of 
Reporting Schools 


1 


Use of two or more standardized 
tests 


52.4 


2 


Use of one standardized test 


16.1 


3 


Use of tv'O or more tandardized 
tests in combination with locally 
developed criterion-referenced 
measures 


8.7 


4 


Use of one standardized test in 
combination with locally 
developed criterion-referenced 
measures 


5.3 


5 


Use of two or more standardized 
tests in combination with 
commercially developed criterion- 
referenced measures 


4.9 



33 
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Analyses were also niade for studonLs in kindergarLen, and grades one 
throuf^h twelve, to determine the shift in the porcenL of students in each 
quarter of the disLributioa of mathemat ici> scores bet ween pretesting and post- 
testing. In computing the percent of student gains among different quartiles, 
test data for all students wore used wita the assumption that — although student 
population woi Id shift between pretesting and post-testing—student character- 
istics would remain siriilar. 

VHiore the number of students reported by Title I programs in combination 
with other funding f.ources represented less than one percent of all program 
particii>ants, student data for those funding sources were deleted from the 
analyses. 

Test information reported by districts which was either incomplete or 
contained procedural irregularitier (see page 7) was not aggregated with state- 
wide results • 

Results 

Findings indicated that students in Title I related programs typically 
attained 1,1 months of growt:h or more in mathematics achievement for each 
month of instruction, (See Table 220 Achievement gains for student's in 
grades one through six were comparable among the several funding sources, with 
students in grades one, two, and three averaging 1,3 jnths gain and students 
in grades four, five, and six achieving 1,1 months of gain or more for each 
month of participation in the program. In grades se ^en through twelve students 
in programs funded by Title I or Title I/Other, as an average, gained more than 
1.2 months in mathematics per month of instruction whereas students in programs 
funded by Title I in combination with LDY and EDY/Other registered month for 
month gaiiis. (See Tables 23 through 30,) 

An anlysis of the progress of students in kindergarten, and grades one 
through twelve, indicated that, when comparing post-test to pretest results, 
there was a decrease from 57.7 percent to 41.9 percent of the students scoring 
in the lower quarter and an increase from 6,1 percent to 13,2 percent of the 
students scoring 'n the upper quarter of the distribution across all grade 
levels. Proportionately greater shifts in the percent values occurred in the 
lower primary and upper elementary grades than at the junior and senior high 
levels • 
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TABLE 22 



Average Mathematics Achiovement of Students 
in ESEA, Title I, Programs 
by Grade Level, 1973-74 



Grade 


Number of 
Students 


Average Grade 
Equivalent Score 


Average Months 
Gain per Month 


of 
of 


Level. 


Tested 


Pretest 


Post-test 


Pretest and Post- 


-test* 


One 


19,899 


1.0 


1.8 


1.1 




Two' 


40,377 


1.6 


2.5 


1.3 




Three 


39,249 


2.3 


3.3 


•1.4 




Four 


43,414 


3.1 


4.0 


1.3 




Five 


40,712 


3.8 


4.6 


1.1 




Six 


40,357 


4.6 


5.4 


1.1 




Seven 


13,881 


4.6 


5.3 


1.0 




Eight 


7,156 


5.1 


6.0 


1.3 




Nine 


12,135 


5.9 


6.9 


1.4 




Ten 


2,398 


7.0 


7.6 


0.9 




Eleven 


921 


6.8 


7.7 


1.3 




Twelve 


436 


7.0 


7.8 


1.1 





* Average 7 months between pretest and post-test 
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TABLE 23 



Average Mathomatics Achievement by Students 
in ESEA, Title I, Programs by 
Funding Sourc^, 1973-74 
Grade Ouc 



Fund ing 


Number of 
Students 


Average Grade 
Equivalent Score 


Average Months of Gain 


Source 


Tested 


Prete&t 


Post-test 


Per Month of Instruction* 


Title T 


1,713 


1.0 


1.8. 


1.1 


Title I/ECE 


3,186 


1.1 


2.0 


1.3 


Title T/EDY 


2,692 


9 


1.7 


1.1 


Title T/ECE/EDY 


3,716 


1.0 


1.7 


1.0 


Title I/Other 


1,091 


0.9 


i:8 


1.3 


Title 1/ECE/ 
Other 


1,673 


1.1 


1.9 


1.1 


Title I/EDY/ 
Other 


2,845 


1.0 


1.7 


1.0 


Title I/ECE/ 
EDY/Other 


2,983 


1.0 


1.7 


1.0 


Total or 
Weighted 
Average 


19,899 


1.0 


1.8 


1.1 



*Avcrage seven months between pretest and post-test 
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TABLK Ik 



Average Mathematics Achievement by Students 
in ESDA, Title I, Programs by 
Funding Source, 1973^74 
Grade Two 



Funding 


Number of 
Students 


Average Grade 
Equivalent Score 


Average Months of Gain 


Source 


Tested 


Pretest 


FosL-test 


Per Month of Instruction* 


Title I 


4,180 


1.6 


2.5 


1.3 


Title I/ECE 


4,301 


1.8 


2.8 


1.4 


Title I/EDY 


5,523 


1.5 


2.4 


1.3 


Title 1/ECE/EDY 


6,183 


1.6 


2.5 


1.3 


Title I/Other 


2,662 


1.7 


2.6 


1.3 


Title I/ECE/ 
Other 


2,976 


1.7 


2.7 


1.4 


Title I/EDY/ 
Other 


6,874 


1.6 


2.5 


1.3 


Title I/ECE/ 
EDY/Other 


7,678 


1.6 


2.5 


1.3 


Total or 
Weighted 
Average 


40,377 


1.6 


2.5 


1.3 



*Average seven months between pretest and post-test 
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TABLE 25 



Average Mathematics Achievement by Students 
in KSKA, Title 1, Programs by 
Funding Source, 1973-74 
Grade Three 



Funding 


Number of 
Students 


Average Grade 
Equivalent Score 


Average M nths of Gain 


Source 


Tested 


Pret est 


Post-test 


Per Month of Instruction* 


Title I 


4,276 




3.3 


1.3 






2.5 


3.5 




Title I/EDY 


5,971 




•J • £• 


1.3 


Title l/ECE/Hm 


5,601 


2.3 


3.3 


1.4 


Title I/Other 


2,728 


2.3 


3.3 


1.4 


Title I/ECE/ 
Other 


2,857 


2.4 


3.4 


1.4 


Title I/EDY/ 
Other 


7,080 


2.3 


3.3 


1.4 


Title I/ECE/ 
EDY/Other 


7,485 


2.4 


3.3 


1.3 


Total or 
Weighted 
Average 


39,249 


2.3 


3.3 


1.4 



*Average seven months between pretest and post-test 
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TABLE 26 



Grade 
Level 



Fo))r 



Five 



Six 
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Average Mathematics Achievement by Students in ESEA, 
Title I, Programs by Funding Source, 1973-74, 
Grades Four, Five and Six 



Funding 
Source 



Title I 

Title I/EDY 

Title I/Other 

Title I/EDY/ 
Other 



Total or 
Weighted 
Average 



Title I 

Title I/EDY 

Title 1/ Other 

Title T/EDY/ 
Other 



Total or 
Weighted 
Average 



Title I 

Title I/EDY 

Title I/Other 

Title I/EDY/ 
Other 



Total or 
Weighted 
Average 



Number of 

Students 

Tested 



5,567 
32,344 
5,423 

20,080 



43,414 



4,900 
10,854 
5,071 

19,887 



40,712 



4,302 
10,781 
4,878 

20,396 



40,357 



Average Grade 
Equivalent Score 



Pretest 



3.1 
3.1 
3.1 

3.1 



3.1 



3.9 
3.8 
3.8 

3.8 



3.8 



4.5 
4.5 
4.6 

4.6 



4.6 



Post- test 



4.1 
4.0 
4.1 

4.0 



4.0 



4.8 
4.6 
4.6 

4.6 



4.6 



5.3 
5.3 
5.4 

5.4 



5.4 



Average Months of 
Gain per Month of 
Instruction* 



^Average seven months between pretest and post-test. 
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1.4 
1.3 
1.4 

1.3 



1.3 



1.3 
1.1 
1.1 

1.1 



1.1 



1.1 
1.1 
1.1 

1.1 



1.1 



Grade 
Level 



Seven 
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Eight 



Nine 



TABLE 27 

Average Mathematics Achievement by Students in ESEA., 
Title I, Programs by Funding Source, 19V3-74 
Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine 



Funding 
Source 



Title I 

Title I/EDY 

Title I/Othcr 

Title I/EDY/ 
Other 



Total or 
Weighted 
Average 



Number of 
Students 

Tested 



3,785 
8,379 
502 

1,215 



Title I 

Title I/EDY 

Title l/OLher 

Title I/EDY/ 
Other 



Total or 
VJeighted 
Average 



Title I 

Title I/EDY 

Title I/Other 

Title I/EDY/ 
Other 



Total or 
Weighted 
Average 



13,881 



Average" Grade 
Equivalent Score 



Pretest 



2,852 
2,681 
452 

1,171 



7,156 



3,863 
6,496 
852 

924 



12,135 



4.7 
4.6 
4.1 

4.4 



4.6 



5.0 
5.1 
5.1 

5.3 



5.3 



6.0 
6.1 
5.1 

5.1 



Post-test 



5.9 



5.5 
5.2 
5.1 

4.9 



5.3 



6.0 
5.9 
6.2 

6.0 



6.0 



6.9 
7.1 
6.2 

5.9 



6.9 



Average Months of 
Gain per Month of 

Instruction* 



*Average seven months between pretest and post-test. 
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1.1 

0.9 
1.4 

0.7 



1.0 



1.4 
1.1 
1.3 

1.0 



1.3 



1.3 
1.4 
1.6 

1.1 



1.4 



TABLE 28 



Average Malheuuitics Achievement by Students in KSEA, 
Title I, Programs by Funding Source, 1973-7A, 
Grades Ten, Eleven, and Twelve 



Grade 


Funding 


Number ot 
Students 


Average Grade 
Equivalent Score 


Average Months of 
Gain per Month of 


Level 


Source 


Tested 


i*o t" o e* f- 
X 1. L K^i* L 




Instruction* 


Ten 


Tit.le I 


6S6 


7.9 


».7 


1.1 




Title I/EDY 


1,541 


6.8 


7.3 


0.7 




Title I/EDY/ 
Other 


171 






1.0 




Total or 
Weighted 
Avera;;e 


?.,398 


7.0 


7.6 


0.9 












Eleven 


Title I 


286 


6.5 


7.2 


1.0 




Title I/EDY 


541 


7.2 


8.2 


1.4 




Title I/EDY 
Other 


9A 


5.9 


6.8 


1.3 




Total or 
Weighted 
Average 


921 


6.8 


7.7 


1.3 












IVelve 


Title I 


133 


7.4 


8.2 


?.l 




Title I/EDY 


284 


6.8 


7.7 


1.3 




Title I/EDY/ 
Other 


19 


7.4 


7.4 


0.0 




Total or 
Weighted 
Average 


436 


7.0 


7.8 


1.1 



^Average seven months between pretest and i^-ost-test. 
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AUXILIARY SERVICES COMPONENT 



Auxiliary services are those supportive activities and services not 
provided elsewhere in the program hut necessary to the success of program 
participants. Included are pupil personnel services, library and media 
services, and health services. ESEA, Title I, programs are required to provide 
auxiliary services to support the basic instructional coirponents. These services 
are made available to student participants in relation to their individual diag-- 
nos3d needs. 

Participatio n 

Reports showed that auxiliary services were provided in 1,397 Title I 
projects to A99,9l2 pupils during the 1973-74 school year. 

Objectives and Activities 



Tlie major auxiliary services objecti-ves reported were related to providing 
pupil personnel services and health services. Approximately 56 percent of the 
schools reported measurable performance objectives; 44 percent indicated rela- 
tively vague goals or aims. Of the measurable objectives listed, about 72 
percent referred to input (services provided), and 28 percent were based on 
output (changes in pupil behavior or achievement) * 

Specific objectives reported most frequently included such end resvlts as th( 
provision of health examinations, provision of referral services, and improve- 
ment in the pupils* personal health, school attendance, attitude, and academic 
achievement. Other major objectives -focused on providing library and media 
services and health information. The least frequent objectives—each reported 
by only one school — were related to providing health education and reducing 
nutritional deficiencies. 

Specific activities were emphasized in each of the auxiliary services 
provided. Pupil personnel services included — in order of importance — 
pychological services, individual counseling, welfare and attendance services, 
parent counseling, teacher consultation, speech therapy, psychological testing, 
home counseling, use of community aides, group counseling, psychological diag- 
nosis, guidance inservice training, and case studies. The most important health 
services offered were: health examinations, nursing, vision screening, medical 
services, hearing screening, health education, nutrition, dental screening and 
services, family health services, speech screening, vision referrals, use of 
health aides, use of heatth records, hearing referrals, use of health volunteers, 
dental referrals, and nb:rition screening. Library and media services activities 
included general services, use of personne"* , materials, and facilities. 

A direct relationship was noted between the frequency of activities listed 
In objectives and their importance as rated by project personnel. 

Most of the important activities were related directly to specific 
objectives. Most activities were related to the objectives of providing health 
and pupil personnel services. Very few activities were reported for improving 
library skills. 
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In terms of xmplcmonLing their proposed activities, txro-thirds of the 
Title I projects reported no difference between activities provided and 
activities proposed in their 1973-74 Project Descriptions. Only 3 percent of 
the schools altered their original p]ans, usually by changing time schedules, 
substatutme different tests, or providing individual instead of group coun- 
seling. T\;enry-four percent of the schools provided additional activities 
not originally proposed. The most frequent additions were, in order, additional 
health services, more library services, and increased pupil personnel services. 

Only 6 percent of the Title I schools provided fewer activities than 
proposed. Reasons varied for not providing proposed activities. The most fre- 
quent of the 13 reasons listed were lack of personnel, lack of funds, and lack 
of time. 

Kval uation Method s 

Auxiliary services were usually evaluated by identifying the criteria of 
a successful program and assessing the level of effectiveness of specific 
services in meeting those criteria. Of the 1,397 Title I projects reporting 
auxiliary services, 70 percent of the evaluations stated criteria in terms of 
amount or number of services provided. Only 30 percent reported ' criteria 
related to expected changes in pupil or staff behavior or performance. The 
most frequent criterion was the number of health examinations given. 

The level of effectiveness was determined primarily by three evaluation 
methods: subjective judgments, enumeration or counting of participants or 
activities, and objective measurements. Each project reported the main methods 
used to evaluate the effectiveness of each major activity or service provided 
during 1973-74. 

Analysis of project reports showed that 47 percent of the auxiliary services 
evaluations were determined by subjective judgments; 39 percent by enumeration 
data; and 14 percent by objective measurements. 

Of the subjective judgments reported, 30 percent were based on staff 
evaluations; 24 percent on teacher opinions; and 21 percent on records and 
reports. Fewer than 2 percent of the projects included Advisory Conmiittee 
responses or interviews in their evaluations. Subjective judgments were used 
most often in evaluating library services. 

Enumeration data consisted primarily of counting the number of pupils 
served. Of the reports that included enumerations, 42 percent were tabulations 
of the number of participants, referrals, or contacts. • Fewer than 2 percent of 
the projects counted the number of pupils placed in special classes. Enumera- 
tion data were used most extensively to evaluate health services. 

Objective measurements reported most frequently were rating scales (40 
percent), locally-constructed questionnaires (22 percent), and teachers' 
ratings (15 percent). Very few evaluations used students' ratings or attitude 
scales. Objective measures were used most frequently in the evaluation of 
pupil personnel services. 
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Results 

Most of the results reported wore related to stated objectives. Of the 
projects rcportiiic measurable objectives, percent attained their objectives, 
29 percent achieved part of their objecti^'es, A percent did not attain their 
objectives, and 25 percent reported results unrelated to their objectives. 

Reports of 1,397 projects rated the level of effectiveness of specific 
auxiliary services in terms of meeting their school objectives. Pupil personnel 
services ratings were 7A percent "effective" or "very effective." The most 
effective pupil personnel services were individual counseling, teacher consulta- 
tion, and psychological testing. The relatively least effective were guidance 
inservice, psychometric assistance, and group counseling. 

Evaluation reports rated health services as 75 percent "effective" or "very 
effective." The most effective were nursing, diagnostic, and nutrition services. 
In general, the Iceist effective health services V7ere family, medical, and dental 
services. 

Reports from schools included ratings of library services. Eighty-four percent 
of the ratings were "effective" or "very effective." The most effective services^ 
provided v/ere materials and media centers; the least effective were mobile libraries 
and use of personnel. 

A comparison was made between the importance and effectiveness of major 
auxiliary services provided, as rated by school personnel. Results are shown 
graphically in Figures 1, 2, and 3. The greatest discrepancies between 
"import.ince" and "effectiveness" were in three specific services—v/elfare 
and attendance, medical services, and media centers. Welfare and attendance^ 
and medical services ranked high in importance but low in effectiveness; media 
centers ranked high in effectiveness but low in importance. 

There was a positive relation between the rank order of 22 specific 
auxiliary services on importance and effectiveness, as rated by project 
evaluations. 

Positive results reported in relation to stated objectives are summarized 
in Table 31, based on data submitted by projects with measurable performance 
objectives. From the resulting improvement in school attendance, attitude, 
self-image, academic achievement, and personal health, it is evident that 
auxiliary services were effective in Title T programs. Very few schools, how- 
ever, reported improvement in health knowledge, vocational knowledge, or 
library knowledge as a result of auxiliary services provided. 

The results reflect a great deal of emphasis on providing services, but 
very little emphasis on affecting pupil performance or Dehavior. 

Recommendations 

/ ' 

Most of the recommendations reported by local project personnel suggested 
continuing, improving, expanding, increasing, implementing, or developing 
specific auxiliary services activities. 
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FIGURE 1 



Relative Importance and Effectiveness of Ten Major 
Pupil Personnel Services Provi'ded by 1,397 
ESrTv, Title I, Projects, 1973-7A 
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FIGURE 2 

Relative Importance and Effectiveness of Seven Major 
Health Services Provided by 1,397 
ESFA, Title I, Projects, 1973-74 
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FIGURE 3 

Relative Importance and Effectiveness of Five Major 
Library and Media Services Provided by 1,397 
ESEA, Title I, Projects, 1973-74 
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TABLE 31 



Positive Results of Auxiliary Services Most Frequently 
Reported in Relation to Stated Objectives in 
1,397 ESKA, Tit]e I, Projects 
in California, 1973-74 



Rank 
Order 


Specific Pvcsults Reported 


Percent of 
Projects Reporting 


1 


Provision of health services 


37 


2 


Provision of health examinations 


32 


3 


Provision of pupil personnel services 


32 


4 


Provision of referral services 


■ 16 


5 


Improvement in school attendance 


14 


6 


Provision of auxiliary services personnel 


11 


7 


Improvement in pupil attitude, self-inage 


10 


* 8 


Provision of library and media services 


10 


9 


Improvement in academic achievement 


10 


10 


Improvement in personal health 


9 
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Major recommendations for auxiliary services in general were to continue 
the present program, and provide additional services. Recommendations for 
pupi] personnel service emphasized the need to provide additional services, ^ 
add personnel, and dcveJop pupil attitude and self-image. Most health service- 
related recommendations were for more health services, health education, dental 
services, nutrition education, speech therapy, referral and follow-up services, 
and health screening. 

Relatively few recommendations focused on library services. When offered, 
they related mostly to providing additional services and personnel. 
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PARKNT PARTICIPATION AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT COMPONENT 

In the Guidelines for Title I. projects a Parent Participation and Community 
Involvement component as mandated. Specific plans must be included for improving 
comunication l«?tween the school and the community for activities to make parents 
more aware of the school's instructional program and their children s progress, 
and for assisting parents in helping their children in the learning process. 
Parents are directly involved in program functions and responsibilities through 
service on the Parent Advisory Committee. Parent Education activities are 
included here. 

Part icip ation 

It was reported by 1,A17 Title 1 projects that 209,117 parents participated 
in Parent Participation activities in ]973--7^t. An additional 6A,765 parents 
were reported to have been involved in Parent Education activities per se. 

Object ives and Activities 

Forty-two percent of the objectives reported for the Parent Participation 
component were measurable, 58 percent were vague. Of the measurable objectives, 
66 percent were related to expected changes in parent behavior and performance; 
34 percent concerned services provided by the district or project staff. 

ProjccLy reporting objectives related to expected changes in behavior and 
performance sought to increase parent visits to classrooms, parent assistance 
to develop community resource personnel for school use, attendance at school 
activities, and parent involvement in planning, implementation, and evaluation 
of the program. Few objectives stressed a more positive parent attitude, or 
the use of parents as volunteers and tutors. Project objectives most frequently 
reported, that were related to services provided, were dissemination of program 
information, program orientation, and home-school communication. 

The activities reported to be most important in achieving stated program 
objectives for the Parent Participation component included parent-teacher con- 
ferences. Advisory Committee meetings, parent education and orientation, 
parent vif.its to the school site, parents in the classroom, and home-school 
communication. The most important activities were consistent with the most 
frequently stated objectives. 

It was reported by 50 percent of the projects that all of their originally 
proposed activities were implemented. Eleven percent provided more activities 
than they had proposed, and 20 percent provided fev-r activities. Nine percent 
of the projects did not respond to this item. Ten percent of the reported data 
indicated substitution of one activity for another. 

Projects providing more activities than originally proposed frequently 
cited mote meetings, classes and workshops, increased parent involvement in 
program implementation, and visits to other programs. Reported reasons for 
decreasing the number of originally proposed activities were lack of interest, 
insufficient parent participation, and poor home-school communication. Where 
program content changes were made, reorganization of personnel and lack of 
funds were most frequently cited. 
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Analysis of 1,A17 Title I projects revealed that 46 percent of the 
evaluation methods used consisted of enumeration of partici.pants and activ- 
ities, AO percent were subjective judgments, and 14 percent were objective 
measurements. Tlie most frequently used criterion was the number of parents 
participating. 

More thrn half of the subjective judgments consisted of parent comments 
and staff cvaluotions. The objective measurements consisted primarily of 
parent questionnaires, rating and attitude scales, and number of meetings. 

Results 

Achievement of stated objectives for the Parent Participation component 
was reported by 52 percent of the projects, 19 percent attained part of their 
objectives, 17 percent reported negative results, and 12 percent reported 
results not related to their objectives. Results compared with objectives 
shoued a positive relation betv7een the statement of measurable objectives and 
results obtained. Very few projects with vague objectives reported positive 
results; most such projects reported irrelevant results. 

Project reports rated the level of ef f ecti.veness of major activities 
provided in terms of meeting their project objectives. Host parent involve- 
ment activities were rated as "effective" or "very effective," The ratings 
show that the uost effective activities were parent-teacher conferences, 
advisory coinn^ittee meetings, open house, school-parent meetings, parents in 
class and communication v/ith the home. The least effective, according to 
project ratings, v:ere baby-sitting services, group meetings held in parent 
homes, PTA meetings ^ and planning sessions. 

A comparison was made between the relative importance and effectiveness 
of the major parent involvement activities, as rated by project personnel. 
Results are summarized in Figure 4, A positive relation existed between the 
most important activities and the relative effectiveness of these activities. 
The least important activities v;ere also rated as least effective. 

FIGURE 4 

Relative Importance and Effectiveness of Eight 
Parent Participation Activities Provided 
by 1,417 ESEA, Title 1, Projects 
in California, 1973-74 
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Positive results mor^t frrqucnlly reported in relation to stated objectives 
are sinninnri:^A»d in Table 32. Parent activitiey most frequently resulted in 
paient involvoment in school and class activities; more understanding of program 
goals and ol tivcs; assistance in developing community resource personnel; 
increased attciiuance at workshops, education classes, and school activities; 
attendance at parent-teacher conferences; and involvement in program planning, 
implementation", and evaluation* 

Rccom menda t i on s 

Recommendations made by projects, cited the recruitnent and training of 
parent volunteers and aides to uork at the school site and the need for more 
effective communication between the school and the home. Frequent mention 
was made of the desirability of engaging a liaison person to assist in this 
area. Recoi.imendations also pertained to increasing the number and variety of 
activities offered to parents as a way to increase participation. Included in 
this area v/erc resource centers designed for parent use and school use of 
community persons as resource personnel. 



TABLE 32 

Positive Results of Parent Participation Most Frequently 
Reported in Relation to Stated Objectives in 1,417 
ESEA, Title I, Projects in California 
1973-74 



Rank 
Order 


Percent of 

Specific Results Reported Projects Reporting 


1 


Parents were involved in school and class 
activities . 


19 


2 


Parents showed more understanding of goals, 
objectives, needs and child development. 


15 


3 


Parents assisted in the development of 
community resource personnel. 


14 


4 


Parent attendance increased at workshops, 
education classes and school activities. 


14 


5 


Parents attended parent-teacher conferences. 


12 


6 


Parents were involved in program planning, 
implementation and evaluation. 


8 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT 



A staff dovclopiuop.t component: is mandated in the KSEA, Title I, Guidelines 
Specific objectives aiul activitiesS that ]cad to improved performance by profes- 
sional and nonprofessional staff ore to be included in each school plan. 

I^nrticipatio n 

Inservice training of classroom teachers and aides to improve instruction 
received tlie greatest ci. phasis during the 1973-74 school year. Staff develop- 
ment activities included 51,531 participants. 

Ob jectives and^ Activi t ics 

The major staff development conponent objectives reported by 1,370 Title I 
projects vjcre related to the improvement in teaching techniques. Approximately 
72 percent of the projects reported measurable performance objectives; 28 per- 
cent indicated relatively vague aims or goals. Of the well-defined objectives, 
72 percent related to expected changes in behavior or performance; 28 percent 
mentioned services to be provided by the district or school staff. 

Of the specific objectives listed, the most frequent were: improvement 
in individu:ili2:cd instruction and use of diagnostic/prescriptive techniques, 
organization for inservice training, improvement in witing instructional 
objectives, techniques of general instruction, improvement in planning, and 
objectives related to the numbers or types of personnel to receive training. 
Few objectives stressed teaching psychomotor skills, use of personnel, or 
improvement in pupil behavior or attitude. 

Staff development activities were designed primarily to provide continuing 
inservice education to staff members. Activities were generally developed in 
response to local needs. The general activities most important in attaining 
conponent objectives v/ere (in order): school-level workshops on instructional 
methods and content - especially diagnostic and prescriptive teaching and 
reading instruction - staff meetings, school or classroom visitations, joint 
teacher and aide training, district and county workshops, college courses, 
conferences, individual consultation, and school-site demonstrations. 

The most iUiportant content areas for inservice activities were (in order 
of importance): reading, mathematics, language arts, and general curriculum. 
Relatively few projects reported inservice activities related to needs assess- 
ment, school -level planning, use of volunteers or tutors, parent involvement, 
parent education, multicultural education, or bilingual/bicultural education. 

In terms of implementing activities as originally proposed, 67 percent 
of the projects reported no difference from the activities proposed. Twelve 
percent impJemented fewer activities than proposed, 11 percent provided more 
activities than proposed, and another 10 percent substituted one activity for 
another in their program. 
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Programs providing uiore activitief; than proposed cited curriculum content 
changes and ir.ore scheduled inservicc activities as reasons for the discrepancies. 
Most of the programs citing fewer activities than proposed did not specify the 
reason for the progran discrepancy. 

Ev^iluafion Mej; hods 

Analysis of the evaluation criteria used to raeasure the effectiveness of 
staff developn-cut activities, shoved that approxir;.ately 65 percent v/ere related 
to the activities provided, with no regard to classroom implementation. About 
29 percent were based on changes in behavior of teachers, as measured by use 
of new skills and materials, and of pupils, as shown by improved achievement, 
attitude, and interest. Another 6 percent of the criteria reported were either 
unclear or not related to stated objectives. 

The effectiveness of staff development activities was evaluated primarily 
on the basis oi subjective -^--'guents, which relied heavily on staff evaluations 
and teacher opinions. Less frequently used evaluation techniques were objective 
measures - rating scales and questionnaires, and enumeration of participants 
and activities. Evaluation measures usually did not vary greatly according to ^ 
specific subject areas or type of inservice activity provided. However, teachers 
opinions were used most often to evaluate infornal workshops; staff implemen- 
tation, to evaluate the use of new materials and equipment; pupil performance, 
to evaluate techniques of reading and mathematics instruction; and parent 
comments, to evaluate parent education activities. 

Results 

Eighty-seven percent of the Title I staff development reports indicated 
attainment of the major objectives; 6 percent reported partially attained 
objectives. (In each case, however, over 60 percent of the respondents failed 
to offer any quantifiable data to support their conclusions.) Abovt 5 percent 
of the projects reported results not related to stated objectives, and 1 per- 
cent indicated that their objectives were not attained. Another 1 percent 
failed to include any data on this item. 

Evaluation reports from 1,370 Title I projects rated the effectiveness of 
specific staff development activities in meeting stated objectives. Most major 
activities were rated by project personnel as "effective'' or 'Very effective 
and included: techniques of reading instruction, diagnostic and prescriptive 
teaching techniques, techniques of rr.athematics instruction, and use of new 
materials and equipi.ient. The least effective staff development activities were 
motion pictures, formal lectures, college classes, and parent education. 

Comparisons were made between the reported importance of staff development 
activities and the effectiveness of these activities as rated by program per- 
sonnel. Results are reported in Figure 5. Generally, the most important 
activities were also rated as the most effective whereas less important activ- 
ities tended to be rated as less effective. The greatest discrepancies were 
in two specific activities: college classes ranked high in importance but low 
in effectiveness; demonstrations ranked low in importance and high in effectiveness. 
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FIGURE 5 



Relative Iinportance and Effectiveness of Ten Major Staff 
Development Activities Provided -by 1,370 
ESKA, Title 1, Projects in California, 1973-74 
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A summary of the positive results of staff development activities mos. 
frequently reported appears iu Table 33. 

These results indicated a greater use of individualized instruction in 
reading and mathematics, tetter organization of inservice training, and improve- 
ment in writing instructional objectives and in general instructional skills. 
Very few schools reported improvement in teaching psychomotor skills, training 
in the use of personnel, or improvement in pupil behavior or attitude. 



TABLE 33 

Positive Results of Staff Jevelopnient Activities Most Frequently 
Reported in Relation to Stated Objectives in 1,370 
ESEA, Title I, Schools in California, 1973-74 



Rank 




Percent of 


Order 


Specific Results Reported 


Schools Reporting 


1 


Improved individualized instruction 






in reading. 


26 


2 


Improved individualized instruction 






in mathematics. 


16 


3 


Better organisation of i.^jorvice 






training. 


11 


4 


Improvement in wilting instructional 






objectives. 


8 


5 


Improvement in general Inscructlonal 






skills. 


6 
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Rocomm c n..a tloi is^ 

Over 68 percent of the respondents suggested recommendations for improving 
the staff devclopmart component. The most frequent recommendations were related 
to improving; the organisation of inservice training through m.ore visitation to 
other schools, improved workshops, and better use of consultants. 

Other recoi..:ucndations were related to: time changes for inservice train- 
ing, including rore released lim.e, and more time for inservice, especially 
before scliool opens in the Fall; more teacher involvement in needs assessm.ent 
and development of inservice activities; additional inservice training in in- 
struction in reading and m.athcmatics, multicultural education, language develop- 
ment, and bilingiial/bicultural education. 

More training in teaching techniques was recommended, particularly i-n 
individuals '^ed instruction, diagnostic/prescriptive techniques, and methods 
related to improving pupil behavior and attitude. 

Other recomiaendations were for improved training of aides, parents, 
volunteers, and other personnel, and for more training in planning i -ichniques, 

Fcv;er than 3 percent of the projects recom.mended inservice training in 
evaluation techniques. 
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1NT}:RGR0U1^ relations CO>a^ONENT 



The intcryroup rcl<iLions component comprises those activities designed 
primarily to alleviate racial, social, or linguistic isolation, Intergroup 
relations programs foster interaction among groups of children from different 
ethnic, cultural, and socioeconomic backgrounds. Intergroup relations include, 
but are not limited to, cultural programs, school activities, ethnic studies, 
and student exchange i>rograms. 

Participants 

Reports showed that the nv .jer of participants in intergroup relations 
activities during 1973--7^i was 488,878, 

Obje ctive s and Activities 

The r.iajor intergroup relations objectives reported by 1,382 Title I pro-- 
jects wore related to such end results as interaction of various ethnic groups, 
knovjledge of ethnic group contributions, more positive attitudes, and a greater 
understanding and acceptance of other cultures. 

About 41 percent of the projects stated objectives related to increased 
intergroup acceptance, interaction, awareness, or appreciation of group differ- 
ences. Thirty-six percent specified the acquisition of knowledge - that is, 
knowledge of the contiibutions of the different groups to society, ethnic facts, 
cultural heritage, and characteristics of the various groups. Specific groups 
mentioned inost frequently were: Mexican-American, Black, Oriental, and American 
Indian. Specific changes in behavior reflected by more positive attitudes and 
an improved self-image v;ere referred to in 55 percent of the reports. Infre- 
quently mentioned were areas that pertained to better home-school relations, 
staff inservice training, and the promotion of a success-oriented learning 
environment . 

Activities designed to achieve the stated objectives focused on opportun- 
ities to attain the conponent objectives. The activities noted as most im- 
portant in 1,382 reports included cultural programs, use of multicultural 
units of study, classroom activities and discussions, field trips, and staff 
inservice training. There was a direct relation between the frequency of 
activities included in objectives and their importance as rated by project 
personnel; ho\;evcr, discrepancies v/ere noted. Performance in a group and 
improved self-image were frequently cited objectives, yet ranked low in 
importance when rated by project personnel. Staff inservice training ranked 
high in importance, yet occurred infrequently in stated objectives. 

No change from the activities proposed v/as reported by 61 percent of the 
projects. Eighteen percent provided more activities chan they had proposed; 
21 percent provided fewer activities. Programs providing more activities 
than proposed frequently cited more community involvement than anticipated, 
more enrichment activities, and more student participation. 
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Kv al ua t ion Methods 

Evaluation of Intcrgvoiip activities relied primarily on subjective judg- 
ments such as teacher opinions, observations and staff evaluation. Used less 
frequently were objective nieasurenicnts - questionnaires, measures of pupil 
knowledge and staff surveys - and the enumeration of participants and activif'.es. 

Results 

Achievement of stated objectives v/as reported by 72 percent of the projects. 
Partial acJWcverient \7as reported by 20 percent and lack of achievement by 2 
percent. Six percent reported results unrelated to their stated objectives. 

Each project rated the effectiveness of the activities designed to achieve 
the stated objectives. Most activities were rated "effective" or "very effec- 
tive". Most frequently reported activities were use of multicultural materials, 
cultural programs, gioup discussions, accidemic instruction, serving "ethnic 
foods", and social activities. The least effective, according to ratings of 
project personnel^ were student exchange programs, parent meetings, staff 
inservice workshops, interaction events, group counseling and student tutors. 

The relative importaace and effectiveness of the major inter'group relations 
activities, as rated by project personnel, v/ere compared. The results appear in 
Figure 6. The most important activities tended to be rated as most effective 
and activities that were less important were rated as least effective. Discrep- 
ancies were noted In rating some of the activities reported. Group discussions 
and social activities ranked low in importance but high in effectiveness. Staff 
inseivicc training, v;hile rated by programs as one of the less effective activ- 
ities, was also ranked as most important. 



FIGURE 6 



Relative Importance and Effectiveness of Nine Major 
Intergroap Relations Activities Provided by 1,382 
ESEA, Title I, Projects in California, 1973-74 
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Positive results reported in relation to stated program objectives are 
suiEinnriv.ed in Table 34, ba£>ed upon the data submitted by Title I projects. 

Intorgroup relations activities were effective, and resulted in increased 
participation, xntcractioa >>ctwoen groups, positive pupil attitudes, and know- 
ledge of cultural heritage and history. 



TABLE 34 

Positive Results of Inter^;roup Relations Activities 
Most Frequently Reported in Relation to Stated Objectives in 1,382 
ESEA, Title I, Projects in California, 1973-74 



Rank 
Order 


Specific Results Reported 


Percent of 
Projects Reporting 


1 


Participated in intergroup activities. 


52 


2 


Increased knov7ledge and understanding of 
other cultures. 


33 


3 


Improved pupil self-esteem. 


31 




Increased acceptance of all groups. 


26 


5 


Increased positive pupil behavior. 


12 


6 


More friends chosen from other groups. 


9 


7 


Improved pupil achievement. 


9 


8 


Increased kno\7ledge of intergroup 
contributions . 


9 


9 


Provided enriched cultural experiences. 


8 



Recommenda t i ons 

Of the reconnendati .is made by the projects, the most frequently cited 
were a need to increase staff understanding, more integration of intergroup 
activities into the curriculum, and nore program direction. Few reconunenda- 
tions related to areas such as affirmative action, a decreased number of 
activities, or the improvement of self-image. 
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